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ADVERTISEMENTS, THE VIOLIN TIMES. FEBRUARY, 1903. 
‘The Harmonising of Melodies.” | Joscmxsaye—"1tis my opinion that this book will offer material 


aid 'o al! Violin players, etc."’ (See Joachim's letter in preface), 


By H. C, BANISTER. 





2s. 2d. Post Free. Stiff paper cover 1s., or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


“THE VOICE; or, The Physiologist 


versus The Singing Master,” ON JOACHIM’S METHOD. 








2s. 2d. Post Free, By Carn Courvorsrer. 
LONDON 


8vo., Cloth, 5/- 


| 
Office of ** Music,’ 186, WARDOUR STREET, W. | Kdited and Translated by H. «. Krehbiel. 
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NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI, W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





The Celebrated Violin Maker known by the name of | 
Stradivarius, preceded by Historical and Critical | 
Researches on the Origin and Transformations of | 
Bow Instruments, and followed by a Theoretical 
Analysis of the Bow and remarks on Francis Tourte 


Cr. 8vo, bevelled cloth, 38. 6d. 
HOW TO MAKE A VYVIOLIN, 


PRACTICALLY TREATED. 
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By F. J. FETIS. Two folding plates and many illustvations 
Translated by JOHN BISHOP, By 7. BroapHouseE. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY ‘OF FIDDLERS 


BY RK. MASON ChARKE. 
INCLUDING 
Performers on the Violoncello and Double-Bass, Past and Fresent, 


Coniaming 
A sketch of their Artistic Careey, together with Notes of their Comoosition,. etc. 
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NOTICES. 


Those of ouv suoscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave vequested to fovward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delav as possible, ov 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d., 
post free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abvoad. Ouv American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
covey a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing Office, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nov Publisher will be re- 
sponsible for the loss of any MS. sent by post. 
Contributors will please enclose stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope for the eventual return of they MS. 


CURRENT EVENTS 





ND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 
Messrs. YSAYE AND Buson! had an audience 


appreciative, but none too large, at the 
Queen’s Hall on Dec. 16, when they gave 
one of their eminently attractive joint recitals. 
The conjunction of two artists of such emin- 
ence might well indeed have filled the hall. 
But that result is to be attained, perhaps, by 
more sensational methods than either of 
these great players deems consistent with his 
dignity. Perhaps from the critical point of 
view, the most interesting number in the 
programme was a Sonata in A major for 





piano and violin by César Franck, which has 
all the serious interest and solid worth which 
one has come to regard as characteristic 
of this earnest, but up to the present unap- 
preciated, composer's music. More familiar 
fare was Bach's Sonata in E major, which 
was played with the nicest sympathy and 
understanding. For his solos Ysaye selected 
a group of smallish pieces, including one 
(Wilhelmj's “ Siegfried "’ paraphrase) which 
might well have been omitted, while Busoni 
chose Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata for his 
cheval de bataille, and thereby rode to an easy 
victory. Some songs for Madame Eleanor 
Cleaver were also in the programme, and 
served to display, not for the first time, the 
finished art of a very accomplished vocalist, 
though a little more variety of manner and 
style would perhaps add interest to her work. 
She was at her best, perhaps, in a group of 
German liedey, one of which, indeed, Schu- 
bert's “ Fahrt zum Hades,” to wit, was given 
quite perfectly. 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler had a highly apprecia- 
tive audience once more at St. James’s Hall 
on Dec. 13, when he gave further evidence of 
his claims to be reckoned among the foremost 
violinists of his time. In sweetness and 
beauty of tone, flawless execution, and inter- 
pretative insight he is certainly surpassed by 
very few. Perhaps he lacks breadth and 
power to some extent. His tone is not very 
big; his playing, generally, is not distin- 
guished chiefly by its virility, [ut his style, 
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if smallish, is exquisitely smooth and finished. 
His playing is polished to the last degree. 
If he does not overwhelm by his strength, he 
ravishes by his sweetness. Certainly he 
reminds one more of Sarasate than of Joa- 
chim, to whom he has rather injudiciously 
been likened. When hearing him one thinks 
of browning rather— 

He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, 

Curbs theliberal hand, subservient proudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little. 

There is the suggestion of the miniature 
about his work, but it isentirely exquisite of its 
kind. You get your Bach or your Beethoven 
on a somewhat reduced scale, as it were, but 
it is none the less the real Bach and the 
genuine beethoven. His Bach piece was the 
Sonata in E major, and, by all accounts, he 
played it quite divinely well. Later came 
some lesser pieces—a Sérénade by Townsend 
(whoever that may be),a Wieniawski Caprice, 
and so on, in which he played with wondrous 
technical facility, sweetness and finesse. At 
the close he had to play again and yet again 
before his insatiable admirers would consent 
to go. 

The two remaining string quartet concerts 
of the Wessely series are announced to take 
place at the Bechstein Hall on February 2nd 
and March 2nd. The programme of the first 
concert will contain: Quintet for strings, in 
G major, Op. 111 (Brahms); Terzetto for 
two violins and a viola, Op. 74 (Dvorak); 
Quartet in E fiat, Op. 74, No. 10 (Beethoven); 
and of the last: Quartet in F major, Op. 18, 
No. 1 (Beethoven); Quintet for pianoforte 
and strings; Quartet in G minor, Op. 27 
(Grieg). 


Mr. Schultz-Curtius is announcing a Rich- . 
ter Concert of the Manchester Orchestra, * 


conducted by Dr. Hans Richter, at the 
Queen's Hall on Monday evening, March 
16th, 1903, continues thus in his circular: 
‘« Should the support of this first concert and 
the advance subscription prove sufficiently 
encouraging, it is intended to arrange a series 
of eight concerts, at intervals of not less than 
a fortnight, from November, 1903, to March, 
1904. As Dr. Richter will have his per- 
manent orchestra on these occasions, he will 
be able to give a greater variety of pro- 
gramme and a higher perfection of rendering 
than has hitherto been possible at his Lon- 
don concerts, with only a limited number of 
rehearsals.” It is the more gratifying to Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius that he is able to introduce 
Dr. Richter under these new conditions, 
since he was connected with the first London 
Richter Concerts in 1879, 1880, and 18 

and also managed the first four tours gf 









Richter and his entire London orchestra 
through the Provinces in 1885 and 1886. 
The prices will be: sofa stalls and grand 
circle, ros. 6d.; area Stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony 
(reserved), 5s.; area (unreserved), 2s. 6d. 
Subscriptions will not be due until the issue 
of tickets in February, but applications, 
which will be treated in strict priority, should 
be made as early as possible. 

The recent recital given by Mr. Gordon 
Tanner, violinist, was so successful as to lead 
many to compare him favourably with the 
foremost artists before the London public. 
One gentleman who heard him play the 
Mendelssohn Concerto at Queen's Hall some 
time ago was so impressed with his genius 
that he presented Mr. Tanner with one of 
the most valuable “‘Strads’’ in existence. 
Mr. Pelegrini, the original caricaturist of 
“Vanity Fair,” sketched the young violinist 
when he was in his teens, and exclaimed, 
“You are the first artist I have sketched at 
the beginning of a career; I have drawn many 
at the end of theirs!” Mr. Gordon Tanrer 
studied his art at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and afterwards under Prof. Wilhelmj. He 
accepted a position as Professor at the 
Guildhall School of Music in 1900, and has 
before and since given recitals at St. James’s 
and Queen’s Halls. He is a serious artist 
and a most gifted musician. He is also an 
athlete, and his playing has all the vitality 
of a fine physical development, controlled by 
a highly artistic and cultured mind. Mr. 
Tanner possesses the essentials of a really 
great artist; we shall, therefore, watch with 
interest his advancement in public favour. 

Mr. E. A. Baughan, who has been for 
some years editor of the Musical Standard, 
and musical critic for the Morning Leader for 
the past two years, has resigned these posts, 
and accepted the responsibility of the musical 
criticism on the Daily News. This will 
appear signed—a new departure in criticism 
in high-class daily papers. 

Prof. Johann Kruse will give a Beethoven 
Festival in London next June, under the 
direction of N. Vert. The orchestra will be 
conducted by Weingartner, and will consist 
of one hundred instrumentalists. The nine 
symphonies and all the overtures, violin and 
piano concertos, and the most important 
examples of chamber music will be performed. 

Mr. N. Vert has concluded arrangements 
for Mr. Edward Lloyd to visit Australia next 
spring. He will leave London towards the 
end of February and remain there until 
September, when he will proceed to the 
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return probably in the spring of 1904 to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

Mr. James Coward and Mr. Harold Wal- 
lander gave the first of a series of club con- 
certs on the 2oth ult. The object of these 
entertainments is ‘to provide good music 
between the hours of 5.30 and 7, when the 
patrons may take their customary afternoon 
light refreshment. A small orchestra has 
been engaged for these concerts, and some 
interesting novelties will be played by them. 

Mme. Blauvelt has placed her business for 
the British Isles in the hands of Mr. Vert. 
She has been engaged for Covent Garden 
next season, and will make her début in 
June as Marguerite, after which she will 
appear as Juliette, Zerlina, Michaela, etc. 

At the conclusion of the most successful 
tour on record since the days of Jenny Lind, 
Mr. Kubelik left London for the Conti- 
nent, After taking a short rest, he pro- 
ceeded to Warsaw, thence to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and after Christmas gave 
a series of concerts in Vienna, Dresden, 
and Leipzig. He will spend the months of 
February and March in Monte Carlo, giving 
a few concerts occasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood, but undertaking no tours at all 
until the autumn of 1903. In April he will 
give a series of orchestral concerts in Paris. 

The first piece of No. 5 Meiningen Concert 
contained Variations by Brahms on a theme 
by Haydn, and received much applause. 
Bach's Concerto in F major opened majestic- 
ally and at once drew the attention and 
interest of the audience, The soloists played 
with much precision and taste, and the 
successive entries of the four solo instruments 
upon the second and delicate theme were 
very attractive. The Andante movement 
was very quaint, wailing most delightfully, 
first on the violin, this being followed by the 
oboe, which in turn yielded the subject to the 
flute. The finale was a very lively move- 
ment, principally played upon the three 
above instruments with the addition of the 
trumpet. The end found such an ovation 
awaiting it, that a second rendering of the 
last movement—the fugue—had to be given. 
Schubert’s Symphony in B minor was a 
pleasant change. After the sharp, distinct 
clearness of the fugue came the mysterious 
and cloudy opening of the allegro movement, 
followed by a tuneful phrase on the oboe and 
clarionet. Then an expectant transition 
figure leads up to the second subject. This 
is happily repeated two or three times with 
good effect. Then a new figure, introduced 
by a stormy passage, which seemed to re- 
quire more body and uniformity in the instru- 





ments for the desired effect to be obtained, 
came in and its development led to the coda 
which closed the movement in a grand 
fortissimo, The andante opened with a 
lovely, mellow theme, admirably rendered by 
the orchestra. Soon the key was changed, 
and the beautiful chords through which the 
change was effected were effectively em- 
phasised by the performers. Soon came the 
echo-part, followed by a magnificent forte 
passage and the conclusion reminding one of 
the opening theme. Brahms’s fourth Sym- 
phony in E minor followed after the interval. 
The opening was rather broad and contem- 
plative and soon led up to a climax from 
which emerged the second subject, a smooth- 
flowing stream of melody. Now come the 
most wonderful storms and lulls, so full of 
effect, and the repetition of many themes on 
different instruments. Two or three solemn 
chords following on a terrific storm passage 
bring the movement to a conclusion, The 
andante, a slow, easily-going passage, was a 
pleasant contrast to the first movement. 
The scherzo seemed to need a fuller or- 
chestra in many places. However, it was a 
magnificent effort. The themes fell so thickly 
one upon another that the movement was 
over before one had really grasped them. 
The last movement, with its strangely- 
marked “ground,” was quite soothing after 
the tremendous figures just heard. This 
subject was always in evidence with grand 
effect. Towards the middle of the move- 
ment, a solo upon the flute was very plaintive 
and sweet. The melody contiaues to vacil- 
late between basses and violins, and soon 
come some strong chords which were forcibly 
rendered. Then, just when one is following 
a distinct reappearance of the original 
ground, a wild passage cuts off the melody 
and brings the movement to a magnificent 
end. Prolonged applause failed to elicit an 
encore, 

It would seem that composers, publishers 
and sellers of music have, after all, derived 
but slender benefit from the Copyright Act 
for which they recently fought so hard. 
They asked the legislature for bread, but 
they have received something little better 
than a storie. In Central London it has 
been possible to banish the bulk of the pirates 
from the kerbstone; in the outlying districts, 
however, and the provinces, the thieves still 
flourish like the green bay tree. To put the 
case briefly, the new Act is quite inadequate, 
while the magistrates have certainly not 
strained its provisions in favour of right 
against wrong. So serious are the losses 
which the music trade is now suffering that 
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.it is intended to call together a mass meeting 


and to send to the Government a still more 
vigorous protest than has yet been lodged in 
the matter. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius makes the sat sfactory 
announcement that the subscription for Dr. 
Richter’s ‘‘ Manchester Orchestra ” concert 
is progressing apace, and that there is every 
promise of success for the experiment. 

The same agert calls attention to the 
recitals at Bechstein Hall, arranged for Mr. 
Bu:oni and Mr. Godowsky, on the afternoons 
of Feb. 12 and March 17 respectively. 

Mr. Vert announces the dates of the 
‘Beethoven Festival’ which Professor 
Johann Kruse is organising. As already 
stated, Mr. Weingartner is coming to Lon- 
don to conduct these concerts, which are to 
be given at Queen’s Hall. The first takes 
place on May 16, and six will fullow, the 
concluding performance, for which the Choral 
Symphony is promised, being fixed for the 
23rd. 

Among other coming events foreshadowed 
by Mr. Vert are a vocal recital by Dr. Lier- 
hammer at Bechstein Hall on the 21st inst.; 
the first appearance of a Canadian singer, 
Miss Jean Newman, in the same building, on 
the following evening ; and four recitals by 
Mr. Leonard Borwick, on Jan. 23 and 30 and 
Feb. 6 and 13. 

Madame Albani is on her way to Canada, 
where she has undertaken to give a series of 
concerts. 

There is always a ready hearing at St. 
James's Hall for Mr. George Grossmith, the 
acknowledged leader among those Ight- 
hearted entertainers for whom a platform 
and a pianoforte are all sufficient. His last 
recital on Thursday, the 15th January, formed 
no exception to the well-established rule. A 
large audience filled the hall, and neither 


laughter nor applause were wanting. As ° 


usual, Mr. Grossmith took a two hours’ trip 
through his répertoire, touching here upon 
some fashionable foible and there upon the 
more humorous side of ever-day existence, 
and playful satire comes as readily as of old 
to this artist. 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
management of Mr. Robert Newman, and 
the conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
gave their fifth Symphony Concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 
the 17th. The concert was very largely at- 
tended and the audience applauded most 
enthusiastically a fine rendering of Goldmark’s 
overture “ Sakutala,” Schumann's Symphony 
No. 4 in D minor, and a somewhat noisy and 
eccentric “‘ Tone- Poem ™ by Richard Strauss. 





However, the lion of the concert was un- 
doubtedly the violinist, Herr Fritz Kreisler, 
who gave a magnificent rendering of Beet. 
hoven’s immortal violin Concerto. His 
reading of the work was broad and dignified, 
and he proved himself not only one of the 
finest violinists that are now before the 
public, but what is more than that, a thorough 
musician. The Cadenzas proved most ex- 
travagant from the point of a virtuoso, and 
the artist received not only loud and well 
deserved applause at the end of the first 
movement, but was also rewarded with six 
well deserved recalls at the finish of the work. 
Madame Garnier was the vocalist, and sang 
in finished style Delibes’ “ Bell Song.” But, 
may | ask, if Erard’s grand piano is not 
required, why is it placed in front of the 
artists, so as to hide them from the view of 
their audience ? 





ABROAD. 
Ottowa Ont.: Dec. 20, 1902.—Messrs. J. L. 
Orme and Son are meeting with kindness at 
every hand, both from our citizens and the 
manufacturers, whom they represent. At 
their disastrous fire, in addition to the many 
modern pianos and other instruments burned, 
were a number of old instruments, the 
principal value of which was in their anti- 
quity. The first piano sold by the Orme 
firm, when the business was established 
thirty-seven years ago, is now in ashes. 
Another unique instrument, and one that 
when made must have been of great value, 
was a small rosewood piano mounted on 
brass legs and finished with brass mouldings. 
It originally belonged to the Sparks family, 
of Gloucester, and was said to have been at 
least one hundred years old. Some very 
valuable violins were also consumed. One 
instrument, the property of Donald Heins, 
cost the owner over 600 dollars, and was of 
the genuine Stradivarius make. J. W. 
Hinchcliffe, a violin-maker in the employ of 
the Orme firm, suffered the loss of several 
high-class instruments, and his entire outfit 
of tools, valued at 350 dollars. A 100 
dollar violin, owned by W. H. Sproule, and 
several others ranging in value from 100 
dollars to 300 dollars were destroyed. J.C. 
Trotter, foreman of the repairing department, 
was one of the heaviest losers among the 
employees. His collection of tools, valued 
at 500 dollars, was burned. Several mem- 
bers of the Russell Theatre orchestra have 
lost their instruments as a result of the fire. 
Business at the holiday season is ex- 
ceptionally good, C. A. McNee is doing a 
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record month's work, and the C. W. Lindsay 
branch report a goodly number of sales. 
William Hutchinson, Canadian commis- 
sioner, representing Canada at the Industrial 
Expositions, left this afternoon for Japan, 
where he will attend the fifth national ex- 
position, and have charge of the Canadian 
exhibits. The commissioner was accom- 
panied by W. H. Hay and William Jamieson. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s secretary will leave in a 
few days to join the party at Vancouver. 

New York, U.S.A.—Paderewski is to be 
outdone and Jean Kubelik is to be crowded 
off the boards. Fair haired and blue eyed 
Jaroslav Kocian, the Bohemian violinist, will 
do the trick. He will mingle in society, not 
just plain, everyday society, but the kind 
that spells its name in capitals and injects 
hyphens just as a mere after-dinner pastime. 
When Kocian mingles with society the ‘* 400” 
will not be there. The ranks will be reduced, 
as on some previous occasions, to 150, and 
that number will include _ millionaires, 
multi-millionaires, trust magnates and their 
families. When Kocian sailed for this country 
Miss Pauline Astor, daughter of William 
Waldorf Astor, was on the same steamer, 
and she heard him play the violin. Since 
his New York début Kocian has been in 
Philadelphia, staying at the Hotel Walton. 
Miss Astor also has been in that city visiting 
friends and relatives. Kocian came quietly 
to New Yorkand spent theday among society 
leaders to whom his name has been made 
familiar, and with whom easy entree had 
been arranged. The young Bohemian seems 
to have created an impression, Society de- 
cided it would like to hear him playin a 
more exclusive fashion. Therefore Miss 
Astor has arranged a musicaleat which Kocian 
will be the presiding genius. She expects 
to return to England within the week, and 
the affair will take place before her departure. 
Everybody who is anybody along the Avenue 
will be present. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Belfast.—In the Ulster Minor Hall the other 
evening a fairly iarge and unmistakably appre- 
ciative audience assembled to hear a violin recital 
by Miss Isabel Purdon, who bad the assistance, 
instrumentally, of Miss Dobson, Herr Koerber, 
and Dr. E. B. Purdon, and vocally of Miss 
M’Candless. Her first solo contribution, Max 
Bruch’s concerto in G minor, demonstrated the 
skilful development of Miss Purdon’s natural 
gift, and later her treatment of Sarasate’s “* Ro- 
manza Andalusia ” illustrated still more conclu- 
sively her command of the instrument. Having 
given with artistic effect “ L'Abeille ” (Schubert), 





Miss Purdon played the ‘Danse Tzigane,” of 
Nachez, so admirably that an encore was her 
well-merited portion, the discrimination of the 
audience being rewarded by a delightful render- 
ing of a “ Berceuse” by Simon. In conjunction 
with Herr Koerber, who, in this instance, played 
the viola, she gave Mozart’s exquisite ‘* Rondo.” 
The songs of Miss M’Candless were of a choice 
indicating her versatility. They included “ As 
when the Dove,” from Handel’s ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea,” Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Legend,” Schubert's 
‘* Wiegenlied,” and two very dissimilar numbers 
by Dr. Villiers Stanford— Emer’s farewell to 
Cucullain” and “I'll rock you to rest.” The last 
mentioned songs were perhaps the most thor- 
oughly appreciated, though all gave great enjoy- 
ment to the audience. A trio for violins and 
violoncello by Tartini, an eighteenth century 
composer, opened the concert and was pleasingly 
rendered oy Miss Purdon, Herr Koerber and Dr. 
Purdon; while the closing item was a quartet by 
Schumann—Miss Dobson (piano), Herr Koerber 
(violin), Miss Purdon (viola), and Dr. Purdon 
(cello). Miss Lizzie Dobson was a most helpful 
accompanist during the evening. The concert 
was io all respects enjoyable, and full ot encour- 
agement for Miss Purdon, who studied at the 
Royal Conservatoire of Music, Brussels; was a 
pupil of Prof.Cesar Thompson; and is certificated 
in harmony, composition, etc. A handsome 
bouquet of chrysanthemums, lilies of the valley, 
and crotons was presented to her midway through 
the programme. 


Edinburgh.—Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, 
seems to be simultaneously in Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and Edinburgh just now, and reminds one of my 
travelling friends of the famous * Sequab,” who 
used to be ‘‘met”’ at Hong Kong, Cape-town and 
Sydney, frequently on the same date. From 
street corners and shop windows Kubelik’s por- 
traits —life-size and full-length—stare everyone in 
the face. You cannot get away from him. If 
you ask a Scotchman to dinner to-morrow night 
he replies absently, “ Koo-belik.” If you enter a 
flower-shop and demand a spray of narcissi, the 
shopman answers, ‘‘I’m sorry, but that’s taken 
for Kewbellick!” If you arrive at your hoteland 
ask for a decent room, the porter replies em- 
phatically, ‘‘ All the decent rooms is gone, sir, for 
Muster Cowboylik’s party.” Finally, if, on Sun- 
day, you seek solace at the kirk and slip into the 
first vacant pew you come to, you are quickly 
routed out by a black-bonneted attendant, who 
exclaims, in an audible whisper: ‘Yon seat’s re- 
sarved for Mownseer Kibbyluck, ye ken.” 


Manchest-r.—In the Whitworth Hall of the 
Owens College, Dr. Henry Watson gave the first 
of two lectures on The Violin and its Ancestors, 
Dr. Watson took the novel course of proceeding 
“up stream ” with his subject, tracing the history 
and structure of the instrument backward to the 
Elizabethan period to the days when the viols 
which the violin family superseded formed part 
of the much-used furniture of every decent house- 
hold. The lecture was illustrated with vocal and 
instrumental selections, and with such instru- 
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ment as viols, the viola d’amore, the viol-da- 
gamba, and the dancing-master’s pocket fiddle, 
the tiny “kit.” To these may be added the 
harpsichord, whose tones blended most pleasingly 
with that of the viols when played upon by Dr. 
Watson. There was also a genuine “ Strad”’ 
violin. In illustration of the lecturer’s assertion 
that the power and charm of the violin’s tone de- 
pended considerably upon the player, the Strad 
and a cheap instrument were played in immediate 
succession by Miss Kloberg, the audience when 
challenged being far from unanimous in deciding 
which was which. The musical illustrations 
formed an attractive feature of the lecture. The 
principal were as follows :—Solo, viol d'amore, 
with harpsichord; solo, kit, an old dance tune, 
with harpsichord; song, by Henry Carey, with 
accompaniments for two violins, ’cello and harp- 
sichord ; sonata, by Corelli, for two violins, cello 
and harpsichord; a“ Fancy,” by Orlando Gib- 
bons, for two viols and viol-da-gamba; madrigal, 
in six parts, with accompaniments for three viols 
and viol-da-gamba; Purcell’s ‘‘ Golden” Sonata, 
for two violins, ’cello and harpsichord; gavotte 
from Lock’s ‘‘ Tempest ”’ music, for two viols and 
viol-da-gamba; solo violin, ‘‘ Parthenia,” from 
Playford’s * Introduction ” (1654); part-song, by 
Robert Dowland, with accompaniment of viols. 
The performers were chiefly students of the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. 


Edinburgh.—The concert on Nov. 5th in the 
Feeemasous Hall was such a one asa discrimin- 
ating amateur likes to hear—interesting music, 
played by those who are evidently lovers of tbeir 
art, before a sympathetic and not too large 
andience. Miss Helen and Mr. Peter Macgregor, 
as violinist and pianist respectively, make a good 
combination in the interpretation of chamber 
music. Both in tempo and expression they play 
well together, and the abilities of one are not too 
markedly above those of the other. Miss 
Macgregor has no prodigious powers of technique, 
Indeed, in respect of this there will yet be room’ 
for some little improvement in her playing, but 
she has a musical intelligence and taste well 
beyond the ordinary. In consequence, ‘the 
rendering of her parts in the Brahms and Beet- 
hoven sonatas, not to mention her playing of the 
simpler works of Bruch and Schiitt, was enjoyable 
and well worth listening to. She received a 
couple of bouquets at the finish of the Bruch 
‘*Romanze.”” Mr. Macgregor, both in taste and 
technique, is a young player of very considerable 
power. His work in duet was restrained and 
clear; while in his solos he pleased so much that 
his audience would willingly have heard him 
again. Hecontented himself with taking his part 
in the last piecein the programme, a suite for the 
two instruments by Edward Schiitt (Op. 61), heard 
for the first time in Edinburgh. Thereis nothing 
remarkably fresh in the work, though for a 
drawing-room suite it is clever and pleasing 
enough. 

A very large audience assembled in the M’Ewan 
Hall for the Albani concert on Nov. 15th. The 
concert-giver herself did some remarkably good 
work in Wagner's “ Liebestod ” (Tristan) and in 





‘** L’Amero”’ (Mozart), while Mr. Santley, allowing, 
of course, for his age, scored his usual success 
with various numbers. Lady Hallé, in violin 
solos, aud Miss Adela Verne, the brilliant pianist, 
completed the list of artists. 





Blairgowrie.—On Thursday night the second 
annual violin competition under the auspices of 
a Committee of local enthusiasts was held in the 
Public Hall, Blairgowrie, and was a great success. 
Bailie Isles, J.P., presided. Last year the 
experiment was made of having the competition 
open to all Scotland, but this year there was a 
very strong desire expressed for something of a 
more local description, and the primary idea of 
the Committee was to have confined last night's 
competition to players residing within an area of 
15 miles from Blairgowrie but including the 
neighbouring glens. Afterwards the area was ex- 
tended to include the counties of Perth, Forfar, 
Fife, Clackmannan, and Kinross. The judges 
were—Mr. Archibald Menzies, 8.S.C., conductor 
of the Edinburgh Highland Reel and Strathspey 
Society; Mr. Thomas Gilbert, a well known 
Edinburgh player and judge; and Mr. James 
Moncur, Kirkton of Nevay, a veteran player of 
the locality. Tue entries included players trom 
Dundee, Blairgowrie, Alyth, Murthly, Perth, 
Brechin, Carnoustie, and Kennoway, and con- 
sisted of 14 “slow air” competitors and the same 
number ot strathspey and reel competitors. In 
addition to this fairly lengthy programme—z28 
items—Mr. Scott Skinner, who was present as a 
performer only, followed each of the sections first 
with a slow air and a strathspey and reel, 
unaccompanied like the rest, and then with a 
selection of his own accompanied at the piano by 
Mr. D. Neill,Forfar. He was for each contribu- 
tion loudly applauded. The hall wascrowded with 
an enthusiastic audience. Bailie Isles opened the 
proceedings in a short speech, asking for a patient 
hearing for thecompetitors. The slow airs chosen 
were varied, though one or two might have been 
selected to even better advantage. The following 
is the prize list: " 

For slow Air (Scottish)—Gold medal, J. A. 
Sanderson, Dundee; 2 Miss Frances Arthur, 
Dundee; 3 J. S. Marshall, Carnoustie; 4 J. 
M' Kenzie, Dundee; 5 Andrew Fell, Blairgowrie; 
6 Joseph Johnston, Blairgowrie, 

Strathspeys and Reels—1 James Hill, Alyth; 
2 J. A. Sanderston, Dundee: 3 James M’Kenzie, 
4 Andrew Fell, Blairgowrie; 5 Joseph Johnstone, 
Blairgowrie; 6 John Robertson, Blairgowrie. 

The prizes were distributed by the Chairman. 
Votes of thanks having been passed to the judges, 
the competitors, the chairman, the secretary, 
Mr. Henry Dryerre, under whose management 
everything was admirably conducted, all the 
competitors, led by Mr. Scott Skinner, played a 
strathspey and reel, and the proceedings 
terminated. 








Ir is nature who forces us to break forth into 
singing when our heart is moved by great and 
sudden emotion—in the wail of grief. in the 
exaltation of joy, in the sigh of melancholy 
longing.—Cicero. 
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The following Portraits and Fac simile Letters have appeared 


in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 


Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
PRICE 234 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J]. Harold Henry - 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti - 
W. Ten Have - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - 
Miss Hildegard Werner 
Fred Furnace - 


EACH, POST FREE. 


Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 


Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 


Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi,1713 


Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 
a F. Whiteley - - 
H. Lyell Tayler - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 
G. de Angelis - - 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- -Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 
Jan Van Oordt - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
Mr. Arthur Darley - - 
- Miss Marian Jay 
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Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 


Painting by Tintoretio - . 
David Techler's Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 
7 Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- : 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
¥ Miss L. Jackson 
ee Mr. T. G. Briggs 
‘ss Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli ° 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps . 
Giovanni Viotti : 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - ‘i 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 
Ole Bull - “ 
Miss Muriel Handley - 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K Lee .- - 
Raimund Peckotsch - 
Bust of Paganini . - 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 


Jacob Stainer's House in Absam.- nr. Innsbruck 


Portrait of Eugene Polonaski ~ a 
» Hugo Kupferschmid - - 
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Portrait of Dr. Joachim - - 


Anton Schumacher in his Studio . 
William Christ, Basle, in his wate - 
M. Coward-Klee - - 
Dettmar Dressel - - - 
The Joachim Quartett - - 
Kubelik - 

Left Sound Hole and Side View of Scroll 
of the Balfour Stradivari Violin, — 
C. M. Hawcroft 

Willie Blair (The ‘* (Jueen’ s Fiddler”) 
at the age of 90 . 

Miss Sissie McFadyen 

W. Tarr and his rage. }. W. Briggs, 

of Glasgow : > 
Madam Kate Wilson - - . 
Miss Dorothy Baly_ - - 
John Priestnall : - 
Capt. John Riky, J. P. z 
Walter Pyle - : 
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STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
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Diehl. Six Gavottes i . eee 
Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., eee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) ... eee eee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... toe eee 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatiuas, Op, 58 
Lange. Six pieces eee oe tee 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 «&. 
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Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. ~ 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... eee 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
Papini, Six characteristic pieces 
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(Limited) 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 
By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisber desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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Basses, Bows, Cases, Strings, Man- 
dolines, Accessories, Music, Re- 
6/= pairs. Teachers and Dealers 
: liberally treated. Send for lists, it 
TWENTY FOUR STUDIES Op. 164 in 2 Books, will pay you. Also for list of Violin, 
- each Is, net. to *Cello, Violaand Mandoline Music. 
Wholesale prices. Genuine old 
AND 10/ = Violins from 40)- A fine selection. 

NEW VIOLINS at all prices; have Cremona 
SCALES AND ARPEGGI Op. 168, 2s. net. —— one on approval from us before | Violins and 
. © | buying elsewhere. ‘Testimonials 
selected from many received last | Yiolin Wood 


BY £ month :—Thornaby—**I am very guaranteed 
well pleased with the Mandoline.”’ 


: ith the Mand f 
GUIDO PAPINI, . SRED | Siiecct vhs the tncteeeee” | qnemene. 


‘ Violins taken in part exchange. 














: BY Violin Cases, shape of Violin, American Leather, 
To be had of all music-sellers or from the 4/11. Bows re-haired, 1/- "Music Stands, 2/6. 
blisl — BUYING Silver Strings, 84., 1/- and 1/3. 
paanenere : LISTS FREE, | All carriage paid on approval. 
Tue St.Cecivia Music Pusxisuinc Co.,t1Tp., — ae =? CO. 
182, WaRDoUR STREET, Lonpon, W. US MUSICAL A co., 


Importers & Exporters, Experts & Repairers, 





96, Gloucester Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


£6 
THE W..FL.°VOLINSTRING = Eeelinble | 
“You i lendid, and really th — 
very best There od ie hg Dg Strin sts 
Guaranteed for Good Tone and Durability. 
E,A - - - 6d.each. | 4 sample String sent Post Free for § Stamps. 











D - - ° 8d. ” Pianoforte Manufacturers and Importers, 

G, silver - -1ls.6d. ,, The Trade Supplied. 
J.STROHMENGER & SONS, 

TheST.CECILIA MUSIC PUBLISHING Co.,Ltd., 86, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 


182, Wardour Street, London, W. OPPOSITE HARROD'S STORES. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herrk DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
_ Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


VIOLIN 


S) GONN'S © 


PATENT 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

OQ This is because the outer Strings have a 
. direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoniEs, 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.8.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus, In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Ag teem. PUTTICK AND .SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 


reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, . 


47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations, 














WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 

Facts aspout Fipp.es, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics oftheir nstruments 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





y= very handsome, superb tone, price 15 
guineas.—Address, Mr. Wright, 47, sambert 
Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - - : 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 
Publisher, WM. Rekves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 





London, W.C. 
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MISS IRMA SETHE. 


Tue gifted young violinist of whom we give 
a portrait this month made ier first appear- 
ance in London at an orchestral concert on 
Tuesday, November tyth, 1895, when her 
playing provoked such warmth of applause 
that her success as a violinist was assured. 
At the time we wrote, ‘‘ what was particularly 
pleasing and uncommon in her playing were 
the easiness of her tone, the masterfulness of 
her bowing, and, equally important, the 
charm that was to be found in her perform- 
ances from a purely interpretative point of 
view.” Since then Miss Sethe's career has 
been one long triumph, and she has become 
quite a favourite with London amateurs. 
Coupled with excellent technique, Miss 
Sethe’s playing is marked by much warmth 
of feeling and deep musical insight. She 
charms you where others leave you cold and 
unmoved. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Irma Sethe is, with the exception of 
Lady Hallé, perhaps, the most remarkable 
lady violinist who has ever appeared before 
the public. 
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BOGUS ‘“ STRADS.” 


TueRE appeared, in a recent issue of the 
New York Times, an article on bogus 
‘‘ Strads,” which will interest all readers of 
these columns. It contained a few in- 
accuracies and several absurd statements, 
but, on the whole, the bulk of it is worth 
reproduction. 


“ It is true,” says the writer of this article, 
“that in times past attempts have been 
made to palm off on unsuspecting customers 
violins attributed to Stradivarius. But 
these frauds have been readily detected 
when the instruments were subjected to 
close scrutiny by experts. Now, however, 
so closely have the originals been imitated 
that doubt has been cast upon the authen- 
ticity of instruments in public museums 
which for years have been treated with 
reverential respect, while private collectors 
are harassed with doubts as to whether they 
possess the genuine article. 


“The fabrication of a bogus Stradivarius 
is by no means an easy matter. First of all, 
the separate parts of the instrument are 
prepared, then the wood is suitably stained, 
and certain patches are added. Very often, 
in genuine old violins, the place where the 
bridge rests has to be renewed, so a new 
piece is carefully inserted there. Then with 
a special tool hollows are beaten in the 
front and back, to show that the so-called 
‘voice’ had in the course of centuries to be 
renewed. 


‘Before the body of the ‘fake’ violin is 
put together the inside of the different parts 
is carefully rubbed with oil, and the signature 
of the maker, as well as a repairing label, are 
stuck in. The old violin makers pasted their 
labels on the inside of their instruments. 
These labels, either printed or written, had 
their name and the name of the place they 
lived in; also the year in which the violin 
was made ; and later repairs were also noted 
in the same manner. 

“The body of the violin is next put 
together, the neck is added, the peg-holes 
are bored and recased, small injuries are 
made in different places and carefully 
repaired, and dust which will stick to the oil 
is shaken in. Then the instrument is 
varnished. 

‘“‘ Layers of varnish are put on, and when 
dry are nearly entirely rubbed off again, so 
that it looks as if the varnish had often 
been worn off through use and renewed. 
Then the ‘ shading’ is added, that is where 
the hands and chin have left traces of long 





use. In the most ingenious manner flaws, 
cracks, and blisters are then added. 

“Finally to remove all doubts as to an- 
tiquity, worm-holes are made. Then the old 
instrument is ready and it only needs a 
purchaser. 

‘* Well-preserved instruments of the first 
masters are very rare in spite of numberless 
advertisements of genuine Amatis, Guar- 
neriuses, Stainers, etc., at seemingly low 
prices. These latter instruments are either 
made up of worthless remains of old violins 
or else are brand new. 

“For the last thirty years genuine old 
instruments in first-class order have seldom 
been sold for less than 4,000 dollars. Ten 
years ago Hill, of London, paid 4,000 dollars 
for the so-called “ le Messie ” violin of Alard, 
and a’cello of the same master fetched 18,000 
dollars. Thirty years ago Francheomme 
paid 4,000 dollars for his Stradivarius ’cello. 
In 1878 a Stradivarius was sold in the Hotel 
Drouot for 4,800 dollars. These are not 
fancy prices picked out from sales extending 
over a long period. The average price to- 
day for a good old violin is between 4,000 
dollars and 5,000 dollars. Ifold instruments 
are sold at lower prices, their title to be 
‘genuine’ is questioned. 

‘‘ Original instruments of the discoverer of 
the violin, the Tyrolese, Kaspar Tieffen- 
briicker, who later settled in Brescia, are 
never on the market, and cannot be copied. 
Their heads are marvels of the carver’s art, 
their backs are artistically painted, and on 
the rims are verses in gold and ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, and metal. Alleged instruments of 
Amati, of Antonius Stradivarius (1644-1733), 
of Joseph Antonius Guarnerius del Gesu 
(1683-1743), or Jacob Stainer, and of all the 
other great Italian, French, and German 
violin-makers are more or less cleverly 
imitated in build, varnish, and signature. 

‘Of the greatest importance in determining 
the age of a violin is the maker’s and the 
repairer’s labels. It is not difficult to pro- 
duce a label which, in some measure appears 
to be genuine, but it is almost impossible to 
procure the exact kind of paper the old 
makers used, and also very difficult to imitate 
the peculiarities of the old handwriting in 
such a way as to deceive a practiced eye. 
The best thing is to examine the label to see 
if there is any trace of a water-mark on the 
paper, and of what fibre it is, whether the 
dust is old or has been rubbed into it, and 
whether the ink is yellow from age or from 
the addition of chemicals. The handwriting 
must also be compared with some which is 
unquestionably genuine.” 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BrouGHTON Packer, well known in 
theatrical and musical circles, who died at 
Bath last Sunday, has left £2,500 to the 
Royal Academy of Music tor violin and 
violoncello scholarships; also £500 to the 
Royal Westminster Opthalmic Hospital, 
where he was once treated, and other sums 
to local institutions, his benefactions in that 
direction amounting to £5,000. 
* * +” 


At Manchester the other evening a well- 
known authority on music was lecturing on 
the violin, and incidentally, he had a short 
piece played on two violins—one of them a 
Stradivarius, worth £600, and the other one 
of a lot bought at half-a-crown a-piece for 
use during a variety turn on the stage: to 
be broken, in fact, by one comedian on 
another comedian’s head—and then asked 
the audience which of the instruments was 
the better. It was only by a very narrow 
majority that the audience, composed largely 
of regular attendants at the Hallé and 
subscription concerts, decided in favour of 
the genuine Strad. ‘* What is more,” said 
the lecturer, ‘‘I doubt whether ‘you would 
have chosen right if the piece had been 
played on the two instruments in another 
room and you had not the opportunity of 
seeing them.” 

* * . 

Unrehearsed effects often occur on the 
stage, not so often on the concert platform. 
At Motherwell the other week the Penrhyn 
Choir were giving a concert before a large 
audience when the electric light failed. A 
great number of women and children were 
present, and as no other illuminant was forth- 
coming it was feared that things might take 
a disagreeable turn. The chorus, however, 
rose to the occasion: and, forming up on the 
darkened platform struck up “ Lead, kindly 
Light, amid th’ encircling gloom.” By the 
time that the applause and merriment had 
died away, candles and cycle lamps were 
forthcoming, and all passed off well. The 
idea should be noted for future like occasions. 

* * * 


On December tgth (afternoon), Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson sold a valuable collec. 
tion of violins, violas and violoncellos, bows, 
cases, etc., from various sources; the sale of 
105 lots produced a total of about £1,600. 
The more important articles were the 
following :—A violin by Carlo Tononi—/58 
(Chanot); a violoncello by Dominicus 
Montagnana, Venice, 17383—/ 69 (Hermann) ; 
a violin by Andreas Guarnerius, with bow— 





£52 (Mendes); an old Italian violin—/68 
(Chanot) ; a violin by J], B. Guadagnini, with 
Hart and Son’s guarantee—£132 (Dykes) ; 
a violin|by J. B. Vuillaume, a/a Duiffoprugcar, 
Paris, about 1840—f104 (Chanot)—this 
instrument was at one time the property of 
Meerts, first solo violinist at the Theatre 
Royal and professor at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels; a violin by Nicholas Lupot, 1823 
—£65 (Reid); and a violin by Antonius 
Stradivarius, date 1729, “the property of a 
distinguished professor "'— £310 (Smith). 
+ * ** 


The correspondent for Truth writes as fol- 
lows, regarding a sale recently held by 
Puttick and Simpson : 

A very fine violin by Antonio Stradivarius, 
guaranteed by nine experts, was put up for 
sale by Puttick and Simpson last week, and, 
as no higher offer than £200 was made, it 
was bought in. I have trequently pointed 
out that the absurd values placed upon some 
violins—f£ 2,000, and even £3,000, have been 
mentioned as their supposed worth—are en- 
tirely fanciful, and that in the history of the 
violin in this country not a single instrument 
has ever fetched £1,000 at an auction. The 
experience of last week afforded additional, 
and very striking evidence on this head. At 
the same sale a violin by the great Stradi- 
varius’ son Francesco, dated Cremona, 1710, 
sold for £29; while an Antonio Amati was 
bought by a well-known dealer for £115. 
Another violin, by that distinguished maker, 
Carlo Bergonzi, of Cremona, dated 1725, 
sold for £20. These figures are very much 
more moderate than the public have been 
taught by the paragraphists to expect. In- 
deed, if I personally had an old fiddle for 
sale, I think I should organise a committee 
to get up a subscription to present the in- 
strument to some eminent performer, for 
that, I believe, would be the only way in 
which visions of two or three thousand 
pounds could be gratified. The healthy 
atmosphere of the auction-room is calculated 
to dispel many illusions. 

. * * 

Mr. Rohan Clensy’s, 53, Parliament Hill 
Mansions, London, views are expressed in 
the following manner :—I have read Mr. 
Hughes's letter in The Times, and speaking as 
a public performer upon the violin, and one 
who has had the opportunity of playing upon 
many instruments by the old and some of the 
best modern masters, I can fully endorse this 
sentence: ‘‘ There is, however, I believe, 
a growing feeling that the very best modern 
work is in every respect equal to that of the 
old masters.” 
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For a long time time I played upon a very 
beautiful Italian violin until nearly two years 
ago—when I met with one by a modern 
maker whom I consider to be the best of all 
those whose works have come under my 
notice. This violin possessed a tone of such 
fine quality that though it was quite new 
I played upon it the next day after I got it at 
a concert in London, and have used it for all 
my work since then. 

I do not intend to enter into a long disser- 
tation as to why the instruments by the best 
of the old masters are so much superior to 
those by the ordinary modern maker, but the 
fact that the works of one or two of the 
moderns possess similar qualities to those of 
the best of the old Italians only goes to show 
that with the necessary genius, study and 
perseverance it is possible for an enthusiast 
to arrive at the same degree of excellence as 
obtained 200 years ago. 

Perhaps in justice I ought to state that 
my violin is by Mr. Gilbert, of Peterboro’, 
and in confirmation of my opinion of the 
ability of this maker, I will quote an extract 
from the pen of that well-known connoisseur, 
the Kev. W. Meredith Morris. After eulogis- 
ing Mr. Gilbert’s exquisite workmanship, he 
continues: ‘* The varnish used by Mr. Gil- 
bert is luscious, brilliant, and transparent ; 
colours, amber, dark amber, light red and 
deep rich red. In the last-mentioned colour 
the varnish is of surpassing beauty and ex- 
cellence, it is beautiful in all the colours, but 
in describing the deep red, beautiful and such 
like adjectives are not quite good enough. 


As the tone, without giving way to imagina- * 


tion or exaggeration it must be said that Mr. 
Gilbert is extraordinarily successful in com- 
bining the intoxicating sweetness of Nicholas 
Amati with the battalion power of Joseph 
Guarnerius. 

* 4: * 

During the week ending Juiy roth last, 
Kubelik played at five ‘‘At Homes,” re- 
ceiving three hundred guineas for each. 
Fancy! A boy little over twenty making 
money at the rate of nearly £80,000 a year. 
The marvel grows when one considers that 
the father of this extraordinary genius was 
but a poor working gardener. ; 

Jan Kubelik owes all his success to that 
devoted father of his. Jan isthe second son, 
his brother Vaclav being two years his senior. 
When Vaclav was seven years old, Kubelik 
senior, who is himself a clever musician, 
began to teach him the violin. Little Jan, 
aged five, was always in the room when these 
lessons were in progress, and would implore 
to be allowed to handle the fiddle. One 





evening Jan did not appear at Vaclav’s 
lesson. His father asked where he was. “I 
am afraid he is not well,” said Mrs. Kubelik, 
‘«[ have put him to bed.” When the boy’s 
father went in to bid good night to him 
he found him tossing about and murmuring 
in broken sleep, ‘* Why won’t daddy let me 
play?” The very next day the little chap’s 
heart was made glad by the present ofa tiny 
violin. Within three months he had far 
outstripped his brother. Sut SoL. 





THE RODE CAPRICES. 
By George Lehmann. 


(The Etude.) 


THE average player is strongly tempted to play 
these Caprices too slowly. The tempo marks in 
the Vieuxtemps edition are approximately correct, 
or at least avery logicaltempo. A characteristic 
feature of this study, as far as bowing is con- 
cerned, is its limitations as to length of stroke. 
It will be observed that what is chiefly required 
is a full-length stroke ; but, when a lesser amount 
of bow is either necessary or desirable, the 
musical design is such that the player finds him- 
self invariably at the point of the bow. The 
opening measures present a combination of full- 
length strokes and sharp, detached bowing at 
the point. The latter, occurring in the second 
and a number of similar measures, must be very 
clear-cut and crisp, and the wrist must be aided 
by the torearm. In the 6th measure, which 
begins with the up-bow, the player is carried to 
the heel of the bow, which, in the brief pause of 
a thirty-second, should be lifted from the string. 
This is a point in bowing which seems to perplex 
many pupils. The general impression seems to be 
that, since the bowremains on the string when play- 
ing detached notes at the point (like in the 5th 
measure), it necessarily follows that it should not 
leave the string in any similar work. But the 
advisability of lifting the bow when playing such 
a figure at the heel will surely be obvious to the 
player if he will make the experiment of clinging 
to the string. He will find that his bowing lacks 
freedom, and that his tone is comparatively 
cramped. 

In the 8th measure, and all others resembling 
it, there is always a strong tendency to accent 
the highest tone rather than gradually to in- 
crease and diminish the volume of tone through- 
out the measure. Indeed, the design of the 8th 
and roth measures is such that it will be found 
difficult to avoid such an accent; but the pupil 
should persist in his endeavour to carry out 
Rode’s intention, and his efforts will surely 
result in a better general command of the bow. 

The trills in the 15th and 19th measures are 
often anticipated. That is, the player’s appre- 
ciation of their awkwardness makes him par- 
ticularly anxious to be well rid of them; with the 
inevitable result that he not only sacrifices 
rhythmical accuracy, but also mars the beauty 
of the grace-note and the trill. 
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The beautiful episode in B-flat major offers the 
player a fine opportunity to display his knowledge 
ofstyle. The possibilities in contrast of shading 
and musical meaning should receive the closest 
study. The grace-note at the beginning of the 
38th measure should be nicely calculated. It is 
not a so-called long grace-note, neither should 
it receive the conventional treatment. Its exact 
duration is difficult to determine, and certainly 
impossible to make perfectly clear to the reader 
with only the aid of words. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to accuracy would be to say that its 
time-value is a happy medium between the con- 
ventional and the long grace-note. 

The chains of trills, beginning in the 41st 
measure, present a musical problem whose 
sclution must be left to the individual player. 
The last trillin the descending chain obviously 
requires no grace-notes; but it is anything but 
clear to the player whether, in the ascending 
chain, the same rule should be followed. Neither 
Rode nor his illustrious editor, Vieuxtemps, took 
the trouble to make this point clear. Such grace- 
notes are both possible and admissible. They 
violate no musical priaciples, but on the contrary, 
carry out the rule governing the termination of 
trills. Yet their omission would seem to many 
players both logical and desirable. This is un- 
doubtedly one of those questions which must be 
left to individual taste and judgment, since there 
exists neither a technical nor musical law to 
restrict the choice of the player. Sucha question 
is easily decided, for instance, in the group of 
trills extending trom the 54th measure through- 
out the 55th. Here one’s musical instinct 
unerringly decides in favour of an omission of 
the grace-notes on the terminant trill. And also 
in the 56th and 57th measures it is quite clear 
that grace-notes are not desirable. 

Theemployment of the staccato dot in the 80th 
and 85th measures is misleading. The composer 
should have employed the dash instead of the 
dot as in the following illustration : 





Though very trying to the wrist, on which it 
makes uncommon demands, this Caprice is of 
the greatest value to the student. It should not 
be attempted in the furious tempo evidently 
desired by its author, at least, not until the 
player has had much experience with it in a 
moderate tempo. In fact it should be studied 
chiefly in a slow tempo, even though the player 
is capable of performing it in the tempo desired 
by the composer. The requisite strength and 
flexibility of the wrist can only be acquired by 
slow and patient toil. 

Musically, sharp accentuations are the charac- 
teristic features of this Caprice. They materially 
increase its difficulties, especially when they 
occur on the up-bow ; but the pupil should not 
rest content until he is capable of giving every 
accented note the utmost prominence. 

This Caprice is one of the number that require 
the teacher’s personal guidance. It is so inti- 





mately associated with the technics of the bow 
that little can be said or written of it that would 
prove greatly helpful to the pupil. A few ob- 
servations, however, may assist most of my 
readers. : 

The trill in the 68th measure and those that 
occur in the five measures beginning at the 76th 
should have terminal grace-notes. There is, it is 
true, no absolute agreement amongartists on this 
point; but leaving aside the question of individual 
taste and judgment, there is musically, so much 
in favour of playing these grace-notes that it is 
safest not to omit them. The same applies to 
subsequent trills. 

The piano at the beginning of the 81st measure 
must not influence what precedes it. Its intro- 
duction, like that of every piano following sud- 
denly upon a strong, vigorous tone, is naturally 
difficult; but the mus:cal effect desired is a 
sudden piano, not one following a diminution of 
tone in the preceding measure. 





MUSIC REVIEWS. 


TueE marks placed after the pieces indicate the 
degree of difficulty, thus: (I.) means quite ele- 
mentary; (II.) very easy; (III.) easy; (IV.) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first posi- 
tion; (V.) moderately difficult, does not go higher 
than the third position; (VI.) also of moderate 
difficulty, and only occasionally goes higher than 
the fitth position; (VII.) difficult; (VIILI.), very 
difficult ; (1X,) still more difficult; (X.) written 
for professionals only; (XI.) written for artists 
only; (XII.) written for virtuosi only. 

We have received the following books on the 
violin: ‘* The rediscovery of the secrets of the 
old Italian violin varnish after the original work 
which is now out of print and entitled ‘* Dicou- 
verte des anciens vernis Italiens" des E. Mait- 
land, translated into German and with additions 
to the latest discoveries made on the subject 
by the editor of the “ Zeitschrift fiir _Instrumen- 
tenbau,” published by Paul de Wit. The little 
work, which contains some seventy pages, is 
written in the usual interesting and fascinating 
style of a clever and prolific writer, who tackles 
his subject with a skill and full proof of his 
knowledge, which is absolutely astonishing and 
will, no doubt, bring about a clearer insight in 
what may ever remain a mystery.” Those con- 
versant with the German language will derive 
great pleasure from the work as well as greatly 
increase their knowledge. 


Labels of old Masters from the 16:h to the 
middle of the 19th centuries, reproduced on thirty- 
four plates in autotvpic, respectively photo- 
graphic, style of over four hundred violin tabels, 
edited and published by Paul de Wit, possessor 
of the large Gold Medal of His Majesty the 
Emperor Franz Josepb. This is one of the finest, 
if not the finest work, that has ever been offered 
to the public. A powerful and interesting intro- 
duction is followed by four hundred short, but 
equally interesting Biographies of the great 
masters, arranged in alphabetical order, and the 
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latter by the thirty-four plates. As there is no 
great knowledge of German required to under- 
stand the work, it will no doubt appeal to every 
professional, as well as amateur, player or maker 
of the instrument, which seems to have endless 
fascination and subject to controversy about it. 





We have received the following songs from 
Messrs. G. Ricordi and Co. :— 

Lord! Save Me, by Joseph H. Adams, is a 
grand scena. That the song must be of great 
merit is shown by the fact that it is sung by such 
an eminent artist as Mme. Ella Russell. Compass 
E flat to G, or C to E, or B flat to D. 

Field Flowers, by Eva Lonsdale, this is a 
cleverly written song, not too difficult, yet effective. 
Compass F to For Dto D. The words are very 
pretty. 

La Premiére Mélodie, by Amherst Webber, is 
another song of considerable merit, sung by 
Mme. Jean de Reszke. Compass B flat to F. 

Two lyrics by Ellen Wright: The Parting Hour 
and Spring Again. These two songs will recom- 
mend themselves not only for the music, but also 
for the beautiful words written by E. Tesche- 
macher ; they are published in various keys so as 
to suit any voice. 





For pianoforte: from Messrs. C. Arrowsmith 
and Co, :— 

Intermezzo, Op. 26, by Charles Manby, written 
in the conventional key of G. This little piece 
may attract the attention of pianists of moderate 
technical ability. 





From Mr. W. Paxton:— 

Queen Alexandra Waltz, by Henry C. Grace. 
Pianists of average ability and fond of waltz 
movements will find in this an excellent oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their taste. Key C. 

For Violin alone: From Messrs Breitkopf and 


Hartel :— 
Practical Scales, by Ed. Nadaud, violin teacher 


at the Conservatoire National de Musique of’ 


Paris. The Daily Exercise of Scales is indis- 
pensable to all musicians. The first five pages of 
this collection are devoted to the beginner, who 
began the violin for three months. The purpose of 
this collection is therefore to oblige the pupil to 
read the scales attentively before playing them by 
heart and to apply the various modes of bowing 
in order to demonstrate that all difficulties in 
bowing should at first be practised in the form of 
scales. After the pupil has conquered the first 
difficulties the collection leads him slowly, but 
surely, to the study of chords, scales in octaves, 
thirds, tenths and sixths, which are the necessary 
complement of all good mechanism. We can 
thoroughly recommend this study of scales which 
will be found less tedious by the various modes 
of bowing, demonstrating as well the simultane- 
ous improvements of the right arm and the left 
hand. As regards difficulty we can classify the 
Book I. to XII. 

For Violin and Piano: From Messrs. Hug and 
Co. :— 

Two Pieces, Op. 6, No. 1, Romanze, No. 2 








Valse Caprice, by Richard Schweizer, both are in 
reality concert pieces, which will make good 
effect without being too difficult. Keys E minor 
and D minor (VII.). 

Mélodia, by Ettore Pozzoli, is another concert 
piece of about the same merit. Key A major. 





A large number of reviews must be allowed to 


stand over on aecount of pressure on our space.— 
Ed. 





THE ART OF VIOLIN MAKING. 

Romantic Instruments. 
Tuere has always been something romantic 
about the violin. Next to the human voice it is 
capable of producing the most moving music 
known to man. Associated with its name are 
some of the greatest musicians in the world’s 
history, and many pathetic little classics in liter- 
ature tell of the deep love humble players have 
felt for a ‘*Strad” or an ‘*Amati.” A violin is 
one of those few things that grow in value with 
age, and all of them are spiced with sentiment. 
Like wine, books and friends, a violin is most 
precious whenitis old. Then it becomes mellow 
and sweet, and most dearly does its owner 
prize it. 

In the olden days, when Stradivari, Guarnieri 
and the Amati brothers made their famous vio- 
lins, the romance about the instruments was not 
altogether confined to their playing. Even the 
mechanical process of making them was sur- 
rounded witb all the sentiment of a fine art. 
These great makers of the violin took as much 
pride in their work as did ever a world-famous 
musician in playing on their masterpieces. They 
were born with a love for their task, usually both 
the love and the task a heritage, from father and 
grandfather, and great were the pains they took 
in the smallest parts of the instrument. 

Violin making is so nearly an art that it would 
be aimost foolishness for anyone to undertake it 
who did not love it. Then, too, it calls for men 
with at least some knowledge of music. At any 
rate, they must know when a violin sounds well, 
and that means no small knowledge. 

When the right kind of workers have been 
secured, the next thing to be considered is the 
selection of the proper sort of wood. The best 
violins are said to be made of the fine elastic 
pine that is to be found on the southern slopes 
of the Alps, near which the greatest Italian 
makers have alwavs lived. In other countries 
most instruments of value are constructed out of 
spruce—the straightest grained, and curly maple, 
taken out of old pieces of furniture or out of 
houses that are being torn down. This old wood 
seems to produce the sweetest and mellowest 
sounds, while it is capable of being made to look 
extremely handsome. 

When a man starts out to make a violin he 
never knows just what sort of instrument it will 
turn out to be. He may follow a certain model 
ever so faithfully, but the new instrument will 
not be exactly like the old one. 

It is the graduations that have so much to do 
with the difficulty of this artistic business, 
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although a great secret of the old makers was 
the remarkable varnish they used, which has 
always puzzled modern workers. The belly and 
back have each to be dug and planed out to 
many different thicknesses within a space of a 
few inches. If a violin is well graduated it will 
give out notes that vibrate feelingly. If it is not 
well graduated it will give out notes that sound 
flat and almost lifeless. It is this part of the 
business, working out the graduations, that ma- 
kers find so deep. However hard they may study 
over it they can learn more about it every year. 

Better made violins are turned out now than 
ever were constructed in Stradivari’s workshop. 
One reason why they do not sound as well, per- 
haps the only reason, is because they are not as 
old. A violin must be at least two centuries old 
in order to do its best work. Many of them are 
turned out of wood sawed into the shape of a 
violin, but without much, if any, graduation to 
the belly and back. These can be bought fora 
few shillings. 

Because old violins are the most valuable, it 
does not follow that all old violins are worth 
large sumsof money. The fact that many people 
have not seen and do not now see the fallacy of 
such reasoning has brought many a farmer into 
the city with an old fiddle under his arm, expect- 
ing that this old instrument that has been lying 
in the garret for a century or so is ‘‘one on’em 
fancy fiddles yer read erbout,” and that he can 
sell it to some rich man for £200 at least. 








TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


end for detailed listso f CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, 1s.; 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland." 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarL VoLtTI1. 
To Soloists—send for lists of CakL VoLT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works, 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
ANDRE La TarcuHeE's theoretical works. 
JOBW BLOCkiLAYT 

3, ARGYLL S8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN aup OIL. 


Trape ff Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick:Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIeLps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. J. T, CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Pu tney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs, CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours, 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘ In- 
FALLIBLE ”’ O11 for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 

and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
_ lam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 

May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that [ consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 

lam, yours faithfully, 

Mar. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN., 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before, including Ragoon,Petroleumj 

&c, I chanced to see my friend Straus's 'Testime< nial, 
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“GOMPO” 
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“ REGISTERED ~ 
j = TO PREVENT - 
PEGS SLIPPING 
Sold by all vespectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE Houser, HARRoGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898, 
Dear Sir,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both exeellent. 
Yours truly 


R. R. Smienps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Ifas the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEERDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate, 


NOTICE.— Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
Broapiey receives for lessons from Students residing ata distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
“Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction, For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 








(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 

By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 


By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 





With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from the German by Emity HI tt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
RITTER, 
Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 


Second Series, 10s. 6d. 


Edited by FY R, 


First Series, 





LONDON 





W: REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROM, J 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Or. 8vo, cioth, 5s. 


WITH 


AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.''— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.’’—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 
Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 

By F. J. FETIS, 

Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 


With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together’ with Notes of these 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards. 

















Price 48. 6d. 





AN ANALYSIS OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN WORKS, 


A STUDY OF THEIR STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
For THE Use oF STUDENTS 
BY 
JOSEPH W. G. HATHAWAY, 
MUS. BAC. OXON., F R.C.O, 
With Portrast and Facsimiles of Mendelssohn's Manuscript 


W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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EBRUARY, 1903. THE VIOLIN TIMES. ADVERTISEMENTS, 


—— - ae ae, 


MUSICAL WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR. FOR PRESENTATION. 


.ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


(pub. 8s. 6d.) 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Georce FE. Txorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


These Lessons are so written that you cau, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development cf the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 


This SerieS of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the larliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, is. 

A, Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their lustruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes GounobD, translated by WinDEvgR 
Crark and J. T. Hutcuinson, cr. 3vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Hunry C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, as. , 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Periot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynski, translated by Miss N. Janorua, and edited by SuTHer- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert Scuumany, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F’. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon’ by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 

‘Wagner—Beethovea, by Ricnarp Wacner, with a Supplement from’ the Philosophical 
Works. of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannrevTHer, second edition, cr. 
8vo, cloth, 4s, 


Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Prarcer, 38. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


‘ANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Eroad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONGERTS AND. ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


Half a Century of Music in England, by Dr. F. Hurrrex, 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d, 











SEND Poet CARD FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


Published “ ENTERTAINER ” Monthly. 


Telegrams: “{ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGIIAM.”’ 
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